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We are able, this year, with all this 
bundance and prosperity, to make 
ihe echool terms longer, and to com- 
eneate our teachers up to aminimum 
fat least $50 per month, in all the 
States. We ought also to keep the 
shools open eight or nine months out 
fthe twelve. This is our platform. 





Taat ‘‘two-a-week”’ offer, of the 
bt. Louis Republic, sent entirely free, 
th the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, takes them.—See coupon 
der on page 9. If youlike something 
» better, you can have it. 





INTELLIGENCE is a regenerating 
pirit giving the people the skill and 
Hedge of how to use wisely all 
material they have, and attain 
er power with which to build a 
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Our friends will be glad to know 
that more paying subscriber’s names 
were entered in the thirty-one days, 
ending January 31, 1891, than in any 
previous thirty days during the 
twenty-four years we have been the 
managing editor of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WE have never printed a dun in the 
twenty-four years’ history of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
because we invaribly stop sending it 
when the time expires for which the 
subscription was paid. 


Ipgas count, the violence of the 
autocrat and the tyrant as displayed 
by the “‘tool’”’ president Canfield avail 
nothing. The infamous “‘ring”’’ led by 
the moral dwarf, Sheldon, for the 
“‘boodle’”’ he has “‘squeezed’’ out of 
the teachers must go. 

Canfield the ‘‘tool’’ president must 
see as all other people see, that it was 
fatal to imagine that a mere declara- 
tion of his tyrany would be sufficient 
among an intelligent body of teachers 
to constitute a new order of things in 
the N. E. A. 








Tue ‘‘Old Guard” not only come 
with their subscriptions to the AMERI- 
OAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, but 
they bring more new recruits as sub- 
subscribers than ever beforein any 
thirty-one days of its history. 








INTEMPERANCE, crime, disease, 
ignorance and poverty are all evi- 
dence of a low state of civilization. 
Schools, teachers, religion—if they 
mean anything mean, a regeneration, 
a lifting up, a clothing upon of moral 
power which will vanquish all this. 





lew citizenship. 











THREE PAPERS FOR ONE. 





“ The gift doth stretch itself as ’tis received, 
And 1s enough for both.” —SHAK, 
To THE teachers and others in Miss- 
ouri we shall send the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, 
post paid, for $1.50, and send also en- 
tirely free, postage paid one year, two 
six page copies of the St. Louis Repub- 
lic each week, thus giving entirely free 
to our constituents, vastly more read- 
ing matter than any other journal of 
education published in this country. 
See coupon order on page 9 and please 
also to call attention to these facts. 





THE erection of the magnificent 
three-story High School building at 
Joplin, Mo., was a splendid testi- 
monial alike to the faithful and effec- 
tive work done in the schools there by 
Prof. Underwood, Hon. R. D. Shan- 
non and the other teachers, and to 
the influence of the Public School sys- 
tem in training the children for 
the duties of American Christian 
citizenship. People who do not see 
and believe in, such work do not turn 
aside from the absorbing pursuit of 
wealth and voluntarily tax them- 
selves to erect and maintain such 
buildings. The teaching force at 
Joplin would do credit to any city in 
the United States. 

SDSS, SE CE eae 

Miss D. LoRENE BUCHANAN, of 
Joplin, Mo., whose recitations added 
so much interest to the exercises of 
the dedication of the High School 
building at that place, easily walked 
off with the first prizs of $25 in the 
oratorical contest at the meeting of 
the Southwest Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held at Lebanon, Mo. Hon. 
R. D. Shannon, of Joplin, was elected 
President, and Prof. Underwood, of 
Joplin, Secretary. The next meeting 
of the association will be held in 
Joplin. 
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THAT coupon order offer gives to 
every teacher in the United States 
three or four times as much reading 
matter as any other journa! of educa- 
tion published in the United States 
offers tor $1.50. You find it, and a 





good deal more of interest on page 9. 





WHEN we consider the material 
out of which our legislators are made 
the matter of publishing the laws en- 
acted by each session of the General 
Assembly of the State in the news- 
papers, comes to be a very important 
one, so important in fact. that the cost 
to each State is not to be thought of- 
fora moment. Wemust educate the 
people in this country up to the point 
of being able not only toread the law « 
and obey it, but up to the point of be- 
ing able to frame and enact just and 
righteous laws. The citizens must be 
able to doall this, or the citizen must 
pay smartly and roundly for the lack 
of such just, and righteous legislation. 
What an immense benefit, then it 
would be to ali the people to read, and 
to study the laws enacted at each 
session of the legislature. The cost, 
when scattered over all the taxable 
property of the State would be so in- 
finitesimal that no taxpayer could ever 
figure it out. Let us have the laws 
published in the newspapers by 2i1, 
means, for the benefit of all the peo-: 
ple—those who are called upon to obey 
as well as for those who may be called 
upon to enact or frame the laws. “ 


‘“You press the button,—we do the 
rest.’? See page 9, our coupon order. | 
Take your choice out of these premm-' 
iums. 





or 

Let the teachers of the country, 
more than four hundred thousand 
strong, be united, and they will be 
invincible. Elevated ideas are no less 
true than low ones; strike out from 
this age their work, the luster of the 
nineteenth century diminishes and its 
grandeur becomes less imposing. The 
work they do cannot remain long un-| 
productive in giving the people! 
greater power and greater prosperity 
too. 


WHO can measure the on-running| 
on-reaching influence of the j 
teacher. In the intellectual wor 
the child trusts what you say—in 
moral world to what you are. 
lovers trust each other, as the 
trusts the friend, as the noble hear 
trusts humanity, and the fai 
‘heart trusts God, so trust becomes 
fast foundation of human worth : 
human progress 
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Out of the chaos and shadow of ig- 
noranceand helplessness, our teachers 


will bring order, peace, intelligence, 
prosperity and power for the people. 





Our system of common schools, es- 
tablished, protected and perfected in 
all the States, means childhood in- 
structed, science propagated, light 
illuminating all the people, giving 
them power and insuring them per- 
manent prosperity. They are worth 
ten fold their cost. 


Tus indomitable and unmeasure- 
able idea of universal intelligence, 
begotten in our commen schools, giv- 
ing the people power, will beat down 
the dwarfs and pigmies of prejudice 
and ignorance because the force which 
impels it comes from on high. 

It is God, moving and inspiring the 
people. 


Let Sheldon and his “ tool”’ presi- 
dent, Canfield, look into their con- 
science and they will see their own 
infamy. 








ioc ba cacaerilee iendliap dacs 

WHOo can measure the depth of 
that abyss when you add to the ignor- 
ant man the obscurity of solitude as 
well as the obscurity of intelligence. 
Our teachers ought to be sent every- 
where into the plains, thickets and 
places of darkness with the light and 
love and devotion of moral heroes. 
Let us look after the home heathen 
too. 


CATASTROPHES like that precipita- 
ted by the moral dwarf, Sheldon, at 
St. Paul, have their uses. after all, 
but how infamous the voluntary 
choice of being such a ‘‘ Judas.”’ 

ee 

THE self elected ‘ ring” of tyrants, 
headed by Sheldon and the “ tool’’ 

. president, Canfield, attacked the 
rights of four hnndred thousand 
patriotic teachers. We have no fears 
as tothe result when the facts are 
understood. 





“Yrs, a healer may, if he is mis- 
judged, have the appearance of an 
executioner. 








INTELLIGENCE is concord, progress 
and power among the people; ignor- 
ance is division, weakness and poverty. 
Count us for the former with all the 
other four hundred thousand teachers 
in our public and private schools. 





A child’s views of life must be con- 
fused if his teacher and instructor is 
unwise and ignorant; a compound of 
poverty, stupidity and slavery. Do 
we, as school officers, offer teachers 
such inducements as to secure compe- 
tency, ability and character? Do we 
remember that what by the teachers 
of our children we put into the first 
of their lives we put into ali their 
lives? - 


THERE must be no squeamishness 


in repelling this assault of the moral 
dwarf Sheldon and his “ tool” presi- 


dent, Canfield. There will be none. 





Our teachers must more and more 
train and lead the children up into 
that new and great world in which 
nobility of soul, character, great prin- 
ciples and comprehensive views are 
valued; where the men of eternity 
stand and speak to us and then rest. 





Ir seems easy for some people to 
admire this ring of mediocrities who 
have been running the N. E. A. for 
the ‘“‘boodie” they could squeeze out 
of the teachers. It is hard to see 
why intelligent people should be so 
purblind in educational matters. 





Our teachers open these grand new 
pages in the lives and power of the 
people, insuring a better future and 
an immediate result. 





ARE the four hundred thousand 
teachers of the United States only a 
mob of cowards that “all the affairs 
of the N. E. A.” are necessarilly in 
the hands of its officers and commit- 
tees, who are ‘self electing’? So 
say the “tool’’ president, Canfield and 
the only voting member, Sheldon. 





A VIGOROUS POLICY. 





"Doth with atwo-fold vigor lift me up 
To reach for victory.’’ 
—SHAK. 

ON. L. C. WOLFE, State Supt. 

Public Instruction in Missouri, 
outlines a vigorous, progressive and 
aggressive policy for his administra- 
tion. He will find scores, hundreds 
and thousands of teachers in the 
State ready and anxious to co-operate 
with him along the lines which he 
proposes to lead. More than this, we 
hope the thirty thousand and more of 
the school officers will also co-operate 
in this good work, and the people of 
the whole State as well as the Legis- 
lature. 

Like Themistocles, he may not 
have learned to tune the harp or 
handle the lyre, but he seems deter- 
mined to make the State both power- 
ful and illustrious. 

Supt. Wolfe proposes to have a 
teachers 

NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
(supported by the State, county and 
the teachers) in each of the 114 coun- 
ties of the state. 

Also a number of district institutes, 
at leading educational centers, to teach 
the higher branches to the graduates 
of the county institutes. 

A course of study (now in prepara- 
tion) for the district schools and the 
teachers’ institutes of the State, thus 
articulating and organizing all our 
educational interests. 

A course of reading in pedagogy and 
general culture for all the teachers oi 
the State as part of the course of 
study for teachers’ normal institutes. 

The building up ofa library for each 
school of the State. He has set Fri- 
day evening, Oct. 16, 1891, as 

LIBRARY NIGHT, 
“on which I earnestly recommend that 
an effort be made in every school dis- 





trict of the State, to raise at least a 


small library fund(by private sub- 











We quote from, and invite careful 

















































scription and entertainment). In attention to Sec. 2, Article IV of they 
order to make library sentiments Constitution of the N. E.A.—: “The 
among the patrons of all the school| President, Vice Presidents, Secretary, 
districts of the State, I shall en-|Treasurer, Directors, Life Directors, W 
deavor to make arrangements for the| President of the Council, and presid- “Hy 
publication of articles on this subject| ing officers of their respective depart- 1891. 
in all our local papers. Keep a sharp|ments, shall constitute the Board of able 
lookout for them. A committee ap-| Directors, and as such shall have remé 
pointed by the last State Teachers’|power to appoint such committcay Ware 
Association, is preparing a list of|from their OWN NUMBER as they shally 2% 
choice books which we trust will be| deem expedient!” i 
completed by next June. My reason| That isa very plain statement as toh . oon 
for setting: the library night so far/how the “ officers and committees"§ wage 
ahead, is that we may have time to/are made, where they come from, andg at ti 
create that sentiment without which | how they are elected. President Can-§ volvi 
success is impossible. No teacher who/ field said, when Mr. Alexander§ tion: 
is reasonably strong ought to entirely | Forbes, of Illinois, and Mr. Hardy, off form 
fail.” Wisconsin, gentlemen who are they Radi 
The State Association to discuss peers, in character and culture of any right 
questions of State educational policy|. ai) of these self elected “ officers oo 
rather than questions of methods and and committees,” when these gentle. aaa 
information. men arose tospeak, President Canfield J, 
A continuous term of at least siz) declared them “out of order ;” why mad 
aren school, beginning in Septem-|)oause “all its affairs are necessaril Lif 
r 
4 i ffi d 
A just and liberal policy towards oe TS ar om pt! 
the State Normal Schools and the Mies 6f the “cilcers end-conk eee 
Btate University. mittees” had signified to Mr. Forbes) & hur 
A due recognition of the important or to Mr. Hardy that they could into ¢ 
work of the private institutions, speak or make # motion, and, of really 
cherishing the most friendly relations| 1 155 they were “out of preg the d 
and the. most helpful ee What then are the duties, responsi: seg 
between them and the paint schools.| ities and privileges of the payingl lost ¢ 
_ An oMolont system of county S4P*-| nerabers of the N. E. A.? What Pre 
y "i peop cia eet turn to No. 3 of the by-laws, and the must 
vinced that we have 114 trained and) 11, duties, responsibilities and priv] comp 
devoted superintendeifts who are leges of the “paying members” an Educ 
willing, faithfully and courageously, clearly defined as follows: lishec 
to perform the onerous and responsi-| _, Each paying member of the Assi inven 
ble duties of county superintendent. ‘atitenll be eniliiel te & lems 
oe *OPY the y 
THE RING. its proceedings.” walk: 
ai us cameimeonan Now, if, in all the history of comme An 
But to be known and hated.?? sd cial, social, religious or education such | 
* |associations in this country there wag haust 
i d infam 
pes a ws se tin ~ ever organized a more infamous 0 = te 
gods, “cc ” hing 
who elect themselves as the officers of ae gl ep — = Bh ish k 
the National EducationalAssociation, Sa Antigg a er ee upon 
should, ina general butemphatic way, ee x putnenn ites *\deakil aves with | 
san i omen not te wring” npr of pa 
dintiee tae "Hittle “ poodler” f speech in a deliberative body of thi orous 
Bos pea ‘icine tial Stal: aati scho. ‘teachers of the United States @ pecnli 
‘ St. Paul, and assassinated the right@ to re 
tail to Sheldon’s Boston kite for years, ap A CE diese. 
but just why the “school marms” or “ wviribems sharia 8 i the bo more: 
any body else should contribute boodler, Sheldon, b of squeesin dange 
another $30,000 in this direction, it $80,000 out of the poor ~ chool to be. 
? marms 
will be difficult ety ie Sheldon’s of the country for the promotion of bil oj . 
‘tool president,” Canfield, up at St. own selfish ends. We understand the 1i4 
Paul, stated the condition on which however, thathe has comedownfrom§ merci: 
“the ring’’ is run clearly and defi- d d of $5,000 per year sal » , 
nitely, so that no one need be at a loss to take $1,000 as pe ie bear a 
: agrees } rmane 
to determine the status of “‘ the ring”’ Gennes of the N.E. A. educa 
or their own status asin connection evider 
Sheldon, by his sharp, yankee tri 
with “the ring” after Sheldon has ony end’ thimble. riging ethene @ vast 
&“ oven ” the $2.00 membership fee may be able to“ dupe” the teache vos 
out of them. outer. 
President Canfield said, in speaking on =a nese ace rpm perdi 400,00) a corr 
of the N.E. A., “that ail its affairs seria spt are 0@ the pr 
were necessarily in the hands of its|/0ls to be thus continuously swindl@ of the 
officers and committees.” “Its officers|®24 robbed of both, their rights ang is as i 
and committees” are elected, as you| their money have 
see, by themselves, and not by mem-| We Suggest that it is time for @ ‘anst 
bers of the N. E. A. atall. ‘The pay-|¢bange, oF that the a 
ing members of the N. E. A. have no| °°" “gt 
voice or lot or choice in the matter|their own bills at the hotels and b 
at all. the railroads. 
: 
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THE DEGREE OF A, B. AT 
HARVARD. 





have just received a circular 
of twenty-two pages dated, 
“ HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 7th Jan., 
1891.’” This circular comprises very 
able statements of the two sides to a 
remarkable contest now going for- 
ward in that institution, Indeed this 
contest, while to the superficial ob- 
server it may seem confined within 
the walls of one great school, is really 
a contest consciously or unconsciously 
waged in every institution of learning 
at the present day, a contest in- 
volving the inmost principle of educa- 
tion as such. Nay, itis but a special 
form of the world-old struggle between 
Radical and Conservative. And this, 
rightly understood, is the struggle 
through which there is gradually un- 
folding a reasonable answer to this 
question: By what method and by 
what means can we best make progress 
and make the best progress ? 

Life is ceaselessly increasing in 
complexity. Men are beginning to 
feel that they have too many things 
todo. The world of late is in so great 
a hurry that it seems actualiy falling 
into confusion as to what the hurry is 
really about. So keen has come to be 
the dread of being distanced in the 
race that the question of the direction 
in which we are running seems nearly 
lost from view. 

Progress we must have. Standards 
must be raised. More must be ac- 
complished in less time than hitherto. 
Educational railways must be estab- 
lished. Intellectual dynamos must be 
invented by which all obscure prob- 
lems shall be made so luminous that 
the youth who runs may read (and 


walking thus go out of fashion). 
And yet in our sober moments— 


such moments we do have, from ex- 
haustion if not otherwise—we cannot 
fail to recognize that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in all this fever- 
ish haste. The truth forces itself 
upon us that the mind cannot be dealt 
with in accordance with the laws of 
mere mechanics, but that as an or- 
ganic unit it must be fostered into vig- 
orous life in accordance with laws 
peculiar to itself. We are compelled 
to recognize that the intellectual 
short-cut is a delusion. And the 
more we consider it the greater is the 
danger lurking in the delusion seen 


to be. 

Indeed the inventions in the physi- 
cal world which have so quickened 
the life of the industrial and the com- 
mercial world have also by an uncon- 
sciously accepted analogy, brought to 
bear a tremendous pressure upon the 
educational world. The analogy is, 
evidently, that just as there has been 
a vast increase of facility, and hence of 
time-saving, in all that pertains to the 
outer life of man; so there should be 
& corresponding increase of facility in 
the processes that go to the unfolding 
of the inner life of man. And yet it 
is as if one were to say that just as we 
have discovered ways of swiftly 
transforming a tree into carriages, so 
we ought to discover correspondingly 
swift ways of transforming carbon 
| and hydrogen and oxygen and nitro- 
_ gen into trees. In the ecstacy of our 


freat danger of overlcoking funda- 
mental distinctions. And oneof these 
dir’ °“tons, as we have intimated, is 
th ‘Lone between the facts of 
th. phy: al world and those of the 
world uf mind. Though the air-ship 
should prove a practical reality and 
we be able to ride a thousand miles an 
hour, yet only with the gradual and, 
at best, slow development of our own 
inner powers can we rise into the 
higher realms of intelligence, and 
preserve with genuine effectiveness 
any chosen direction of research. 


And here a further and closely 
kindred distinction comes into view. 
Itis that between education consid- 
ered, on the one hand, as the symmet- 
rical unfolding of the whole mental 
power of the individual, and on the 
other hand, education considered as 
the training of the individual for some 
particular pursuit. In other words it 
is the distinction between a ‘‘liberal’’ 
and a special or ‘professional’ educa- 
tion. 

There has always been a téndency, 
and in our busy age the tendency is 
especially strong, to regard these two 
aspects of education as antagonistic. 
Self-styled ‘‘practical’’ men even de- 
cry the liberal education as rather un- 
fitting than fitting the individual for 
the duties of actual, ‘“‘practical’’ life. 
The professional education is all that 
is needed, and even that may easily 
be carried too far. It would seem that 
the great bane of our time is “‘over- 
education.” 

Of course such “practical’’ men 
have not so much as a glimmer of the 
the fact that the “‘liberal’’ education 
is the necessary means for the attain- 
ment—or rather the one possible pro- 
cess of attaining—a matured, well- 
rounded manhood; while the “pro- 
fessional’ education, apart from the 
liberal, is calculated to turn the man 
into a machine. 


But meanwhile the influence of such 
men—reinforced as it so often is by 
immense possessions—is strongly felt. 
And so, many young men are led into 
the temptation to make haste to be 
‘wise’? merely that they may make 
the greater haste to be rich. Thus 
the artificial conflict between the lib- 
eral and the professional education is 
made to seem a real conflict; and 
some of the managers of higher insti- 
tutions of learning are led into the 
temptation of ‘‘adapting’’ the course of 
study—in subject-matter as well as ex- 
tent—to the ‘‘needs of the time.”’ Nat- 
ural science has gone far toward 
crowding out the culture studies, and 
now comes the announcement that, by 
whatever new electric - educational 
railroading and substitution of pro- 
Sessional studies for those of the reg- 
ular course—the student is to be saved 
a year of time from his school period 
and thus brought that much earlier 
into active service. 

The academy is coming up from be- 
low. The professional school is com- 
ing down from “above,” and between 
them the ‘‘college’’ is compelled to 
capitulate by surrendering one-fourth 
of its proper function. 

The course of President Eliot and 
his supporters has been watched by 

the educational world, always with 





Sense of power we moderns are in 


A. 


interest, sometimes with concern. 


i 


~ 


This last movement can hardly fail to 
awaken alarm. For however ably 
and plausibly the case is put the fact 
remains that the new plan proposed 
reduces time by reducing require- 
ments. And this reduction is to take 
place precisely where the student can 
least afford reduction. To cut down 
the requirements for the degree of A. 
B. by one year is to cut down the man 
one degree in point of his education. 

Nay, so far as that reduction is made 
elective it can but foster that spirit of 
feverish haste which is already so 
conspicious a feature in the lives of 
our more ambitious men. No doubt 
superior results are attained through 
concentration, through intensive work, 
but there is also a limit,not merely to 
physical powers of endurance, but also 
to profitable concentration. We repeat 
that the organic character of the mind, 
involving the absolute necessity of 
time for its healthy development, is 
to-day in greater danger than ever be- 
fore of being lost sight of in practical 
requirement. And this in spite of the 
fact that never before has the organic 
character of the mind been theoreti- 
cally so well understood. The “prac- 
tical”? mind of the age is more con- 
cerned in the counting house, the rail- 
way, the telegraph and the air-ship 
than in the fundamental nature of 
mind and the mode of its true devel- 
opment. Let those who have the re- 
sponsibility of practically determining 
that mode look to it that this is done 
strictly in accordance with the ra- 
tional, however unconscious, demands 
of the age, rather than to satisfy the 
irrational, however aggressive con- 
scious clamor of the age. 





=>-s. 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 





HE Missouri Statesman says 

that Judge Hinton, President 
of the University Board of Curators, 
received a letter from Prof. R. H. 
Jesse, New Orleans, conveying the 
gratifying intelligence that after sev- 
eral weeks’ consideration and con- 
sultations with friends in whose 
judgment he had confidence, he had 
concluded to accept the presidency of 
the University of Missouri unani- 
mously tendered him by the Curators 
atthe annual meeting in December. 
Salary, $3,600 per annum with the use 
of the President’s house. Services to 
commence on July 1. 

Now for a strong pull and a pull 
altogether by people, legislature, 
press and faculty in aid of President 
Jesse to promote the highest inter- 
ests of Missouri’s great Universtiy. 





HASH. 





“Our feasts In every mess have folly, 
And the feeders Digest it with a custom.’’ 
‘ —SHAK 
HE President of the State Uni- 
versity, of Minnesota, after 
listening several days to the “Coun- 
cil’ at St, Paul, with the courage of 
his convictions, told the crowd of 
‘paying members”’ of the N. E. A. in 
his address of welcome that they 
would get nothing but “hash” after 





all their trouble, travel and expense| St. Louis, Mo. 


to reach the meeting. The result 
proved the truth of the statement. 

How could it be otherwise when 
“all the affairs of the N. E. A. are in 
hands of its officers and committees,” 
and these are self-elected. 

Imagine, if you can, with what 
solemn awe these self-elected “little 
tin gods” will be viewed by the 
“Crowned Heads of Europe” as they 
are rolled out on to the platform at 
Toronto next summer, with their 
haversacks of stale ‘‘hash’’ to feed 
the plebeian ‘‘paying members,’’ who 
may—rush for this stale fodder. 

The little boss ‘‘boodler,” who 
brags of “squeezing,’’ in a disreputa- 
ble thimble riging way, $30,000 out of 
the ‘‘School-marms” of the country 
Sheldon, self-elected, will be there 
with hishaversack of “hash,” of beans, 
garlicand codfish to feed the crowd. 
Oregon may come, with its jsalmon- 
wit and “beauty,” all of it first-class 
and always acceptable. The South 
with its dignity, chivalry and devo- 
tion, self-contained and self-respect- 
ful will be there. Certainly Col. 
Garrett, the President of the N. E. A., 
deserves well, and vastly better than 
he will receive. An honorable, cul- 
tured, Christian gentleman, he cannot 
but despise the low, under-handed 
trickery of the moral dwarf Sheldon, 
and the infamous tyranny of his dis- 
reputable and dishonored predecessor. 
Do the people of Canada like “‘hash?”’ 
How many of the 400,000 teachers of 
the United States will spendthe money 
and time to go to Toronto, Canada, to 
be told—if they presume to have or to 
express an opinion—that ‘“‘al/ the af- 
fairs of the N. E. A. are necessarily in 
the hands of its self-elected officers 
and committees!’’ All that, can be as- 
certained without spending either time 
or money to see this performance of 
‘the little tin gods’ and feeding from 
their haversacks of stale“‘hash’’ at 
Toronto. 


THE first holiday edition of the 
Fairhaven Heraid, Washington, has 
been received, and marvelous as the 
growth and development of the West 
has been, this strikes one as the 
greatest marvel of all. 


Here isa cut of the woods and brush 
which covered the ground eighteen 
months since, and now we have hotels, 
dwelling houses, court houses, school 
houses, and churches that would be a 
credit and the pride of any old New 
England settlement or any other old 
town in the United States. 


We extend a cordial word of con- 
gratulation and the right hand of 
fellowship to the editors and pro- 
prietors ef the Fairhaven Herald, 
and to the people who make such an 
issue, possibly and necessary in or- 
der to set forth their growth and de- 
velopment. The Herald is both a 
revelation and a prophecy. 


By the use of our “Aids to School 
Discipline” teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest pupils and ents alike, in 
the rae one in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

Those who have used them and. 
so, thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not oy discipline the school, 
but so far their use has more than 
doubled the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 


and i e B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 
’ 








1120 Pine 8t., 
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We shall send entirely free, postage 
paid, for one year, the weekly edition 
of the Arkansas Democrat, or the 
weekly edition of the New York World 
fifty-two copies to every new subscrib- 
er of the ‘‘ American Journal of Ed- 
ucation,” or to any old subscriber who 
renews his or her subscription for an- 
other year. See coupon order on page 
9 It is an admitted fact that 
when the teachers of Missouri wisely 
and zealously put more than one 

‘hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of this JouRNAL into cir- 
culation the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Mis- 
sourl showed an average in- 
crease of teachers’ wages 
of 19.62. Of course if was not 
claimed that all this was due to the 
Journal — but that it was an active 
and prompt and the principal factor 
in securing this desired result, 
no intelligent person will deny. 

You see you get three or four times 
more reading matter with this com- 
bination than is given by any other 
Educational Journal in the United 
States. Take your choice on page 9. 


-- THE -: 


BEST 
ARTICLES 


BY THE 


Bis T 


‘WRITERS 


Are Selected for these 
great 


WEEKLY PAPERS, 


To send to the people, 
just the 


MATERIAL 


The teachers need to 
use with their pupils 
in the School 
Room. 


There is no Educational 


“CANT” 


In these PREMIUMS that we send you. 


THE WORLD’S FAIRE IN 1893. 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 
A Proclamation: Whereas; satis- 
factory proof has been presented to 
me that provision has been made for 
adequate grounds and buildings for 
the use of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, and that a sum, not less than 
$10,000,000, to be used and expended 
for the purpose of said exposition, has 
been provided in accordance with the 
conditions and requirements of Sec- 
tion 10 of an act entitled “An act 
to provide for celebrating the four 
hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher 
Columbus, by holding an interna- 
tional exhibition of arts, indus- 
tries, manufactures, and the products 
of the soil, mine and sea, in the City of 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois,’”’ ap- 
proved April 25, 1890. 
Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harri- 
son, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by said act, do hereby declare and 
proclaim that such international ex- 
hibition will be opened on the Ist day 
May, in the year 1893, in the City of 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois, and 
will not be closed before the last 
Thursday in October of the same 
year. And, in the name of the gov- 
ernment and the people of the United 
States, I do hereby invite all the na- 
tions of the earth to take part in the 
commemoration of an event that is 
pre-eminent in human history and of 
lasting interest to mankind, by ap- 
pointing representatives thereto, and 
sending such exhibits to the Worid’s 
Columbian Exposition as will most 
tly and fully illustrate their re- 
sources, their industries, and their 
progress in civilization. 

In testimony whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 
24th day of December, 1890, and of the 
independence of the United States the 
one hundred and fifteenth. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
[Seal.] 

By the President, 

James G. BLAINE; 
Secretary of State. 


=s. 
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ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 

T the January meeting of the St. 
Louis County Teachers’ Insti- 

tute. the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 
President, A. L. Whitaker, princi- 
pal of the Kirkwood schools. Vice- 
Presidents: For Central Township, 
Thos. B. Young; Carondelet, J. B. 
Quinn ; Bonhomme, Miss Dollie Pfis- 
ter; Meremac, Miss Rosa Brier; St. 
Ferdinand, John B. Brier; Record- 
ing Secretary, Miss Fannie McDonald, 
Clayton; Corresponding Secretary, 











Jas. A. Kennedy, Florrisant; Treas- 





a7 SEE PACE 9." 


urer, Miss Marie Turner. 





ARTES STFFER 


When their tender Sxrns are literally On Frere with Ircuinc anp BURNING 
Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
none but mothers realize. 

To know that a single application of the 
Cuticura Remedies will, in the great 
majority of cases, afford instant and complete 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a 
permanent and economical (because so speedy) 
cure, and not to use them without a moment’s 
delay, is to be guilty of positive inhumanity. 
No greater legacy can be bestowed upon a 
child than a skin without blemish and a body 
nourished with pure blood. 2 


CUTICUR 


Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies, 
are absolutely pure, and may be used from infancy to age, from pimples to 
scrofula, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 

TREATMENT. —CutTicura, the great skin cure, and Cuticura Soap, an 
exquisite skin purifier and beautifier, externally, instantly allay the most 
intense itching, burning, and inflammation, soothe and heal raw and irritated 
surfaces, clear the skin and scalp of crusts ‘and scales, and speedily restore the 
hair, while Curicura ResoLvent, the new blood and skin purifier and great- 
est of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous 





elements, and thus removes the cause. 


** ALL ABOUT THE BLoop, Skin, Scar, AND Hair” 


mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 


Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 


Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. 


Price, Cuticura, 5oc.; Cuticura Soap, 25c.; Curicura Rgso.vy- 


ENT, $1. Prepared by Potrer Druc anp Cugmicat Corporation, Boston. 


Facial Blemishes 


pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 
9 and skin blemishes of infancy and childhood are prevented and cured by that 
most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. 


Incomparably superior 


to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and purity the most expensive of toilet and 


nursery soaps. 


The only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most facial blem- 


shes. Sale greater than the combined sale cf all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 





The exercises, both of the forenoon | 
and afternoon were well calculated to | 
awaken discussion and secure for the | 
schools of the county a more uniform 
system of imparting instruction. Mrs. 
Davis’ paper on primary reading was | 
an excellent one, well supplemented | 
by a recitation, conducted by Miss | 
Turner, of young people from her de- | 
partment at Old Orchard. Prof. | 
Marr’s paper on the value of fiction as 
an educational factor, and Miss Pfis- | 
ter’s on intelligent training were sug- | 
gestive in their character. Prof. | 
Spieglebery maintained a sense of | 
minor propositions, which, had time | 
allowed, would have elicited quite an 
animated discussion. As it was 
Profs. Teuterberg of city schools and 
Kennedy of the county adverted to 
several of its salient points. 

The next meeting convenes on the 
llth of April, at Clayton, and it is | 
anticipated that it will be in keeping, | 
under the management of President | 
Whitaker and his associates, with | 
those of the past year. 











In order to meet the heavy travel | 


to Hot Springs, the Iron Mountain | 


Route has placed in effect a double | 
daily through sleeping car line) 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. | shor will be celebrated February 


Yes, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our **‘ Aids to 
School Discipline ”’ is, that their 
use more than doubles both the 
attendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as **Qur Aids” are more ex- 
tensively used. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

oo oe 

INTELLIGENCE and the cultivation 
of the intellect enlarges the mind and 
makes democrats of us all alike, men 
and women too. Feeling merely is 
selfish and amonarch. Intelligence 
is a democracy. 








See those elegant, i/iuminated cover, 
writing tablets, one dozen sent you 
free, post paid. See coupon order on 


| page 9. 





GALVESTONS’ MARDI GRAS 
AND JUBILEE. 





The securing of the Deep Water 


7th, Sth and 9th. Tickets will be on 
sale at half rates via the ‘(Iron Moun- 
tain Route” which saves twelve hours 
between St. Louis and that point, and 


between St. Louis and that point, | a splendid opportunity is given of 


leaving St. Louis Union Depot at 9:25 | 


@ m. and 8.20 p. m., daily. Ticket 
offices 102 North Fourth Street and 
Union Depot. 





viewing the coming seaport of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and making invest- 
ments. Ticket offices 102 North Fourth 
Street and Union Depot. 
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We shall send entirely free, postage 
paid for one year the weekly edition of 
the Galveston News or the Austin 
Statesman, or the New York World, 
fifty-two copies to every new sub- 
scriber to the ‘‘ American Journal of 
Education,” or to any old subscriber 
who renews his or her subscription for 
another year. See coupon order on page 
9. Itis an admitted fact that when 
the teachers of Missouri wisely 
and zealously put more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of this Journal into circula- 
tion the report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Missouri 
showed an average increase 
of teachers’ wages of 19.62. 
Of course it was not claimed that all 
this was due to the Journal—but 
that it was an active and prompt and 
the principal factor in securing this 
desired result, nointelligent per- 
son will deny. 

You see you get three or four times 
more reading matter with this com- 
bination than is given by any other 
Educational Journal in the United 
States, and that too of just the kind 
of reading our teachers most need. 
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MoRE and more in this country, it 
becomes the duty of all the people to 
see to it that a high degree of intelli- 
gence becomes universal. We must 
learn to think clearly and broadly, 
that we may act rightly no matter 
how humble our position or how oner- 
ous our labors. Here the common 
weal is committed to the common peo- 
ple. We must protect ourselves by 
the making of wise and just laws and 
by obedience to such laws. 








The work and the function of the 
common-school is to develop the mind 
so that we may all become intelli- 
gently interested in these social and 
political questions which each year 
assume new importance. We need 
this to benefit society as well as our- 
selves. We must lift ourselves above 
the oxen, who always trace one fur- 
row, the beaver who builds the same 
house. We need to nurse the intellect 
as well as the body, to be a substance 
and not a shadow or an echo. The 
people are a power, if intellectual, for 
good, if ignorant, for evil. 


INTELLIGENCE and moral culture, 
such as our schools give, lift woman 





from a working drudge into a queen |. 


of the household. 


SomMETImEs the teacher is more 
father than the father is; justas often 


the nurse is more mother than the 
mother. 





HE last annual Report of the 

State School Commissioner of 
Georgia is a document of great value 
for the information given in regard to 
the progress of education in the State, 
and for the able, clear views of Hon. 
Jas. W. Hook in regard to the needs 
of the State to put the school system 
on a proper, adequate basis to accom- 
plish its work. 
The commissioner says: ‘‘A system 
80 wise, so important, and so valuable 
to all our best interests, demands for 
its snpport and effective maintenance 
the aid of appropriate, helpful legis la- 
tion and ample means. The last Gen- 
eral Assembly moved nobly upon this 
line, and some statutory provisions 
were enacted that brought strong as- 
sistance and much encouragement to 
the work, whereby we were enabled 
to put more children in the schools, 
and give a longer term than formerly. 
He congratulates the Senators and 
Representatives, upon the auspicious 
outlook in our educational matters, 
and the fair prospect of running the 
schools for six months all over the 
State next year, from mountains to 
seaboard, with ample money to edu- 
cate the children and pay the teachers 
still larger remuneration for their 
most valuable services. 

We make a few extracts from the 
exceedingly interesting reports of the 
County School Commissioners. 


Mr. M. D. Lausford, of Catoosa Co., 
says they need: 


1. Money enough to secure a school 
for eight months in the year. 

2. Efficient corps of teachers. 

8. County Normal Institutes in 
every county. 

The first great want being supplied, 
the others will disappear in a reason- 
able time as a natural consequence. 

Mr. H. P. Barnard, of Clark County, 

says: 
‘The school system of Georgia needs 
money—more money. Beiter school 
houses and better school furniture are 
badly needed. Our teachers are peo | 
paid, and they must needs wait until 
the close of the year before they can 
get even the small amount promised 
them. This ought not so to be. I 
consider ita shame. In fact, it is but 
little short of an outrage. Some pro- 
vision ought to be made by which the 
State of Georgia could pay this par- 
ticular indebtedness promptly.” 

Mr. W.H. Woodall, of Columbus, 
Bays: 

‘The Columbus Public Schools made 
a most splendid record during the 
scholastic year. The schools are fully 
supplied with the best quality of 
maps, globes and other apperatus, and 
as a consequence our schools are fuller 
than ever hefore in their history. 
Educational enthusiasm in our city is 
above any former high-water mark.”’ 

Mr. Daniel Walker, of Coweta, 
County, says: 

“This county may well be proud of 
her schools. y sections are en- 
thused on the question of education, 
and will, in my judgment, soon be 
willing to adopt higher measures to 
advance the great cause. 

I hardly know how the State School 
Fund, in its adequate state, can be 
better managed than 





at present. 






















































resul therefrom 

would be tripled, Tout nuebaslel” Kansas City, Mo.; W.T.Watson, Mem- 
Mr. G. D. Griffith has yet a vivid Ce ae ~ ee’ 
ememberance of his school days. He|N- ©.; Frank M. Aves nd 
ate r Wharton 8. Jones, Memphis; W. D. 

““We need school houses in this Mayfield, Columbia, 8. C. 
er Rpg vain brew ol hany poeta In addition to the presence of the 
above named parties proxies were 
yin on secs waged: aie ie he sent by the following members of the 


fairest way to raise the funds, as some 
districts have already built houses ;| Executive Committee, who could not 
be present: 


however, I am not ticular abou 
how the school funds are raised so it 
is an: any reasonable way will) W.E. Thompson, Little Rock, Ark.; 
satisty me. E. C. Branson, Athens, Ga.; W. H. 
I am yet very young. It has been . : 1 7 
a short dooues aan twelve-year- Bartholomew, Louisville, Ky.; J. B. 
old boy, and had to sit upon a saw|Merwin, St. Louis, Mo, Edwin §. 
mill 8 in these shacks, from morn-| Joynes, Columbia, 8. C.; Alex Hogg, 
ing until night, five days in the week. | p57; Worth, Tex.; S. M. Finger, 
Raleigh, N. C.; H. E, Chambers, New 
Orleans; O.H. Cooper, Austin, Tex. 
President Palmer and President 


Now, when I visit these schools and 
find forty or fifty children crowded in 

Shinn both officially signed the docu- 
ments and agreements of consolida- 


one shack, with slabs for seats, I know 
how to sympathize with them. By 

tion, and Hon. J. H. Shinn is the 
president of the new organization. 


all means we should have school 
houses. 

Next, to make the schools more suc- 
cessful we should have more money to 

President Shinn wisely appointed 

Prof. Frank Goodman, of Nashville, 

Tenn., to represent the association as 

chairman of the committee on invita- 


run them with.” 
Mr. O. D. Gorman, County School 
tions, railroads, and local arrange- 
ments. Mr. Goodman was secretary 


Commissioner for Talbot County, 
and a very active and efficient mem- 


Says: 
ber -of the Montgomery organization. 


‘*T notice a more decided progress in 
the schools where this modern school 
work has been introduced. While 

Chairman Goodman says a general 
committee of about thirty leading, 
public spirited citizens will soon be 


this is gratifying as a partial result, 

much advance in this direction cannot 
selected, and these can organize them- 
selves into sub-committees, and a 


be made, by absence of approved 
school appliances. There is a pressing 
glorious success will follow. 
This consolidation of the two south- 


need for desks, globes, charts, recita- 
tion seatings, etc., first, and after- 
wards of more convenient and com- 
fortable school buildings.” 
This is a partial glimpse of the 
ern associations will secure on Look- 
out Mountain the largest assemblage 
of southern teachers that ever con- 
vened. It will be hailed with satis- 
faction by all who have at heart the 


intelligent, growing interest which 

we find manifested in the progress of 
best interests of education, and Presi- 
dent Shinn will contribute his untir- 


the schools, not only in Georgia, but 
in many of the other Southern States 

ing efforts to secure a memorable 
meeting, in which noble purpose he 


to which we shall refer again at an 
early day. 

will be cordially sustained by all the 
educators of the South. 


WHAT a vast and vital work and 
influence is this, of the common school! 
It teaches ali to read ; it puts intothe 
hands of all the means of communi- 
cation with each other and with the 
out-of-sight and outside world; it en- 
larges the horizon of life and quickens 
the sympathy of the masses of the 
people. It shows them how closely 
related they are to all others. The 
common school in this is worth vastly 
more than itcosts. Intelligence pays. 
It is ignorance that costs all the time. 


ProF. J. H. Euiison, Terre Haute, 
Mo, in ordering a set of Dickens’ 
Complete Works and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for one year, 
says: ‘From the great things said 
and the genuine work it is doing and 
has already done for the teachers in 
the way of securing a better compen- 
sation and longer school terms, I want 
to see its circulation doubled. He 
ordered extra copies to circulate, not 
only among the teachers, buf among 





CONSOLIDATED. 





“Make us happy in Your unity.” 
SHAK. 


HE two Southern Educational 
Associations formed last sum- 
mer have been consolidated and a 
joint meeting ot the consolidated as- 
sociation will be held in connection 
with the State Teacher’s Association 
of Tennessee on 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 
in July next. 

The meeting for effecting this great 
movement was called by Hon. Solomon 
Palmer, President of the Southern Ed- 
ucational Association, organized at 
Montgomery, Ala., last June, and by 
Hon. J. H. Shinn, of Arkansas, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Educational As- 
sociation organized at Moorehead City 
last July.’ The following officers of 
the Montgomery organization were 
present : 


President, Hon. Solomon Palmer, of 
East Lake, Ala.; Secretary, Frank 
Goodman, Nashville, and the follow- 
ing members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: J. K. Powers, Florence, Ala.; 
J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, proxy 
for Alonzo Hill, Tuscaloosa; W. T. 
White, Knoxville, proxy for T. A. 
Futral, Mariana, Ark.; F. L. Kern, 
Lake City, Fla.; V. E. Orr, Atlanta, 
proxy for W. M. Stanton; H. D. Huf- 
faker, proxy for R. M. Roark, Lexing- 











ton, Ky.; G. J. Ramsey, Clinton, La, |*he tax payers of Putnam county. 
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' teachers of the United States need, in 


IF there is one thing, that the 400,000 


their work as teachers, more than 
another, it is to get into contact and 
sympathy with the world outside and 
out of sight of the school room. 


They spend five days in the week in 
this close atmosphere, dealing with 
past facts, as recorded in the text- 
books, The text-books necessarily 
stop with some past utterance of 
truth or genius. 


The world with its interests drives 
on and grows. The teachers need to 
come in contact with the living out- 
side and out of sight world constant- 
jy and keep in touch with its vigor- 
ous, progressive life in order to do the 
best work. 


Look over the propositions made in 
our subscription coupon order on page 
9. We will send you, entirely free, 
avy Weekly State Paper mentioned, in 
the United States, post paid, fifty-two 
copies, and THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, one year for $1.50, or 


two copies, entirely free, one year, 
and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION for $1.50, thus giving to every 
teacher of the United States for $1.50, 
three or four times as much reading 
matter as is furnished by any other 
Journal of Education, published. 
That is, we will give you an insight 
into what the world is doing to-day, 
and every day, at the great literary 
and commercial centres, in these pa- 
pers, with a copy of the AMERICAN 


ers need to re-enforce the dead facts 
and past utterances in the text-books, 


all these subjects discussed. 

Teachers can take the JOURNAL, 
and some friends the other paper, if 
they want to make such a combina- 
tion, and thus have the reading, and 
influence, and culture of both papers 
for the price of one.—See coupon or- 





the weekly New York World, fifty- 


ENTIRELY FREE. 


der on page 9. 


We Shall Send You Post 
Paid ENTIRELY FREE Any 
One of the Following 


ESreniwrms: 





s@s~ Make your own choice, and sign and send in the following Coupon 


Subscription Order : 
The American Journal of Education 


“ 
“ “ 
“ 


One Year 
New York Weekly World ‘“ 
he Chicage Inter-Ucean x 
he Galveston News............+- 
ne Atlanta Constitution....... 
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he Springfield Republican.... 
The Boston Giobe............+++-++ “6s 
The Weekly Statesman 
Globe-Democrat 


omplete Works, In i2 Vol- 
umes, Paper Boun 
2-Copliles per Week St. Louls 


Republic 
One Sat of Aids to School Dis- 


cipline 
I-doz. Elegant Writing Tablets, 
flluminated Illustratea 
IEE vig cnn. s cen cond geeedences ¢ 


ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT POST PAID—FREE ! 


Please clip and send in this 


Coupon Subscription Order. 


To J. B. MERWI 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


N—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 1120 Pine 


Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $1.50 by 
money order or registered letter. Please send AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year 


WO cad worlts Ue wety platen sseesseescsccssees « 


by mail, post paid, to 


Coes meer ee. Fees Fore Ce eeeeeieeeeeesese sueeeees 


wae insert the nane of any one of the above papers or premiums you wish to have sent you—en- 
e. 





THROUGH PULLMAN VESTI- 
BULED SLEEPERS BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, DENVER, CHEY- 
ENNE, OGDON AND SALT 
LAKE CITY, VIA MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

This is the only through car line 
between the above points, and makes 
the trip in 67 hours. Ticket officse 


- 102 North Fourth Street and Union 


This “ring” organized by Sheldon 
to plunder the teachers of the country, 
this conglomeration of shames, dis- 
reputably squeezing $30,000 out of the 
‘school marms ’’ of the country, feel- 
ing no shame and insulting the whole 
fraternity of the N. E. A. by coolly 
telling them when they protest, that 
‘all its affairs are necessarily in the 
hands of its officers and committees ”’ 
and they are all self-electing. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, so that all); 
can re-enforce themselves with the|} 
best life and the brightest and best| : 
ideas developed, by the very ablest| : 
writers, just the information the teach-| = 


with the latest, vital, living truth on|! 


done in any other way. 


The conclusions of such a commis- 
sion would have great weight with 
the people, and would be more than 
likely to be crystallized into the law 
of the State, by action of the Legisla- 
ture. This whole subject is being 
considered by the educational bodies 
of the State, and up to this time the 
sentiment has been apparently unani- 
mous in favor of it. 


THE MAN WE NEED. 


E are indebted to Hon. Andrew 
S. Draper, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in New York, 






















“A man of such perfection 
As we do in our quality much want.” 
SHAK. 


HE card, issued by President 

Homer B. Sprague, stating why 
:} he declines to bea candidate for the 
United States Senate in North Dakota, 
stamps him as the very man most 
| needed there, not only by that State 
| but by all the other States. 


Z | He is not for sale! 

4 He says:. “Several of my most 
jvalued friends, some of them receg- 
Y nized as leaders of American thought, 
f |have for years requested me to take 
\active steps to secure a nomination 
'and election to the National Senate. 
. |Prominent newspapers of the States 
for some exceedingly interesting and where I have lived, Massachusetts, 
valuable information concerning the Connecticut, New York, California 








HON. ANDREW DRAPER. 


progress of the schools of that state, 
and the expenses incurred to sustain | 
and perfect the system. Supt. Draper | 
suggests the advisability of creating | 
by act of the Legislature a special | 


pose of an exhaustive consideration of 
all the educational interests of the 
State. We are spending more than 
eighteen millions of dollars annually 
for the support of our free school sys- 
tem alone. It seems to me that it is 
well worth while to spend a few thou- 
sand dollars, in order to make sure 
that we are spending this great sum 
to the best advantage. 


New York State ought to have the 
best educational system in the coun- | 
try. It contributes liberally to sup- | 
port one. It confers authority ade-| 
quate /» the organization of one. It | 
is 





she center of the nation’s activi- | 
tie’. We have been going on now | 
nearly a hundred years promoting | 
our educational interests by private | 
philanthropy and personal effort, by ' 
State aid and public supervision, but | 
without any general comprehensive | 
plan. Nothing is of 


now, as that our elementary schools, | 
our grammer schools, our academies | 
and high schools, our colleges and | 
universities, shall be brought into re- | 
lations with each other, and shall so 
effectually co-operate with each other 
as to minimize the waste in cost and 
effort, which is unfortunately now so 
apparent. Poe ee eee Bhs 
proceedings of such a body would be 
reported through the press and would 





and North Dakota, as well as others 
in Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, etc., 

ave spoken favorably of me in that 
connection. My position on the sub- 
ject having been publicly misrepre- 
sented, I beg leave to state my atti- 


congress or commission, for the pur-| tyde in declining to accede to that 


! request. 

1. Of course I would like to be Sena- 
tor; but, as parties and factions are 
now constituted and manipulated, the 
eager pursuit of so sacred and re- 
sponsible an office, by the only 
methods likely to secure it, seems 
presumptive, if not conclusive, evi- 
dence that the aspirant is not fit for it. 


2. If it were tendered me in an hon- 
orable way, witheut any other pledge 
than that I should faithfully, to the 
best of my ability, serve my State 
and Nation, I should gladly accept. 
But——— 

3. To get it I can engage in no 
scramble, no intrigue, no bargain, no 
fight; shall neglect no present duty, 
make no speeches, curry no favor, 
solicit no votes, pull no wires, promise 
no offices, pay no money, fling no mud 
and tell no lies. I am not for sale.” 
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We shall send entirely free, postage 
paid for one year, the weekly edition 
of the Chicago Inter Ocean, or the 
weekly edition of the New York World 
fifty-two copies, to every new sub- 
scriber to the AMERICAN JOURNAJ, OF 
' Epvucarion, or to any old subscriber 
who renews hisor her subscription for 
another year. See coupon order on 
page—. Itis an admitted fact that 
when the teachers of Missouri wisely 
and zealously put more than gone 
hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of this JourNnaL into cir- 
culation the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Mis- 
sourli showed an average in- 
crease of teachers’ wages of 
19.62. Of course it was not claimed 
that all this was due to the Journal 
— but that it wasan activeand prompt 
and the principal factor in securing 
this desired result; no intelli- 
gent person will deny. 

You see you get three or four times 
more reading matter with this com- 
bination than is given by any other 
Educational Journal of the United 
States, just such reading as every live 
teacher needs to enliven and reinforce 
the text books in geography and his- 
tory. 


se 


ILLINOIS. 








“Acquaint herewith the danger.’’ 
—SHAK. 
HE message of Gov. Fifer, es- 
pecially that part of itreferring 
to school matters, should be carefully 
read by every teacher and school of- 
ficer in the State. 

It seems that in 1888 there were 266,- 
658, children of school age in Illinois 
who did not attend schools of any 
kind; the expenditure for the last 
year to maintain the schools, aggre- 
gated over twelve milliovs of dollars. 
This amount of money collected by 
law for a specific purpose from the 
tax-payers pre-supposes the right of 
having it so applied as todo the great- 
est possible good. School taxes are 
levied and collected upon the theory, 
as Gov. Fifer states, that “all are 
politically interested in the intellect- 
ual and moral development of each.”’ 
It is idle to say that the money is 
used to the best advantage when for 
any reason it fails to bring instruction 
to nearly three hundred thousand of 
the school population. The State is 
bound to see not only that proper 
facilities of education are provided, 
but that those facilities shall be im- 
proved by those for whom they are 
intended. 

The value of school property in Illi- 
nois is $27,000,000. This large amount 
has been invested in the means of 


of the people, and if the necessity ex- 
ists, the State has an unquestionable 
right to deal with it in such a peremp- 
tory and decisive way as to compel 
attendance on some school for a cer 
tain length of time. 

No intelligent person will for a 
moment question the fact that the 
State is benefitted, and not injured, 
by an increase of popular instruction, 
and no law can be fundamentally bad 
that tends to reduce the measure of 
general ignorance and to prepare the 
rising generation for the intelligent 
performance of the dutiesof American 
Christian citizenship. 


TEXT BOOKS. 








“The books, the arts, the academies, 
That show, contain and nourish all os world.” 
“4 HAKE. 


HEN we contrast the text books 

put into the hands of the 
children to-day, with the ‘old blue- 
back spelling book,’’ and the one 
“English Reader,” and ‘Olney’s 
Geography,’’ which constituted the 
outfit of books for our school-days, 
we wonder what the people or pupils 
or teachers can be talking or think- 
ing about in these complaints we hear 
constantly. 

Contrast the old, coarse wood-cuts 
of ‘“‘the rude boy stealing apples,’’ or 
“the milk-maid”’ soliquizing, ‘Yes, 
green it shall be!’”’ with her milkpail 
tumbling off her head; the coarse, 
brown paper used—contrast these 
with the elaborate, artistic, exquisite 
engravings with which school books 
are illustrated to-day; the quality of 
paper, the binding, in fact, the whole 
‘‘get-up’”’ of these text books fur- 
nished now, and we begin to realize 
what art, culture, experience, money 
and machinery can do, and will do in 
the cheap production of school books 
for the children. 

Then, too, take the ability and ex- 
perience of those who make these 
books—the ablest educators and 
writers in this or in any other country, 
—are secured, their productions are 
paid for, tested, compared, criticised, 
illustrated, from the Kindergarten 
and primary work, clear on and up 
through all grades, to the differential 
calculus. 

If art, or literature, or science, or 
wit, or genius, or experience has dis- 
covered or developed anything of 
value, it is commanded and utilized 
and put intoour text books for the 
young people. 

At least ten millions of capital has 
thus been invested, and twice ten 
millions more can be had and will be 
made available, if necessary, to per- 
fect the text books in usein our com- 
mon schools in America. These text 
books are now marvels of art, of 
beauty, of ability and of cheapness. 

How futile and foolish, then, for any 
State to think of making its own text 
books. Such a thing cannot be done. 
Text books area growth. No man, 
with a “paste pot” and a ‘pair of 





supplying free education to all classes scizors” can make a text book any 





more than he can make a giant oak 


witha pruning hook, or a mountain 
landscape with a spade, or a sky- 
scape witha piece of blue cambric, 
or a waterscape with a tin bucket. 
No State can make, or print, a series 
of text books that will in any sense 
compare with those made by private 
enterprise. No State can, or will, put 
ten millions, or twice that, if neces- 
sary, into. such an enterprise. Cali- 
fornia tried it. California, with all 
her wealth and interest in this subject 
of education, tried the experiment 
and most signally failed, both in 
quality, quantity and price of the 
books furnished. This will be, must 
be the experience of every State that 
is foolish enough to try such an ex- 
periment. 





THE meeting of the department ot 
superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held in 
Philadelphia, February 24th, 25th and 
26th, 1891, Hon. Andrew 8S. Draper, 
State Superintendent of New York, 
President. The leading papers and 
addresses will be given as follows: 

1. William T. Harris, U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, ‘‘The Nation- 
al Educational Association; its Organi- 
zation and Functions.”’ 

2. George William Curtis, Chancel- 
loc of the University of the State of 
New York, “The Public School and 
Civil Service Reform.”’ 

8. Oscar H. Cooper, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Galveston, Texas, ‘“‘Uni- 
versities and Schools.’’ 

4, Frank Abon, Teacher of Draw- 
ing, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 
“The highest office of Drawing.’ 

5. N.C. Dougherty, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Peoria, Illinois, ‘The 
Compulsory School Legislation of Ill- 
inois and Wisconsin.’”’ 

6. William E. Anderson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, “Qualification and Supply of 
Teachers for City Public Schools.” 

7. Henry Sabin, State Superin- 
tendent of Iowa, ‘‘What Present 
Means are available for the prepara- 
tion of Teachers for their work?’’ 

8. James MacAllister, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, ‘‘Art Education 
in the Public Schools.” 

9. George H. Martin, Agent 
Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, ‘Compulsory Education in Mass- 
achusetts.”’ 

SniicininlenicligiallteAiiattihmcsitatints: 

THAT gréat offer on page 9, for both 
its extent and variety, of just the 
material the teachers need will attract 
attention. 


es. 
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INTELLIGENCE, such as our common 
schools give, open up competition for 
sizty two millions of people. Merit 
alone should distinguish them. 





He is injured who abides in his 
ignorance and error. He not only in- 
jures himself,—but he injures others. 
Yes, you are your brother’s keeper as 
society is organized to-day. 








“A royal train, believe me.” 
—SHak. 


The Chicago & Alton Railroad runs 
royal vestibuled day and night trains 
with free Chair Cars; and more than 
royal Pullman Sleepers, with the new, 
Compartment, twin Palaces, the 
“Teutonic,” and ‘‘ Majestic.”” They 
are lighted throughout with the 
Pintsch Gas System. The drawing 
room and each private compartment 
is provided with a complete toilet, 
beside hot and cold water. The wash- 
stands are of white metal, and in 
addition to this, each vompartment 
contains two double berths (upper and 
lower), and are supplied with wicker 
easy chairs. The compartments give 
to occupants not only the luxury of 
entire privacy, but afford them the 
convenience of making: their toilets 
without leaving their room. The 
charges in these elegantly and ex- 
quisitely furnished compartments are 
only $2.00 for each berth. 

The Chicago and Alton is the fast, 
sale, direct route, making sure connec- 
tions always, in union depots, so that 
it has come to be, with all these attrac- 
tions, the route linking not only these 
three or four great cities—but linking 
itself indissolubly to the cordial good 
will of ail travelers from all sections 
of this and other countries. We heard 
an “Eoglish Lord” remark, “‘ You 
must take in the Chi-car-go & Halton 
Railroad, you know, hif you would see 
the best Railroad hin Hamerica, you 
know.”’ 


AS THIS journal predicted, the Alli- 
ance men of Kansas were not young 
birds, to be caught with such chaff as 
Ingalls and Canfield offered them for 
the U. 8. Senatorship. 


MEMBERS of the Kansas Legislature 
ordered and exhausted the entire 
edition of this JouRNAL showing up 
the high-handed tyrany of Canfield, 
the ‘‘tool’’ President of the National 
Educational Associatio.- at St. Paul. 
They had no use for the tool, Canfield. 
they wanted a man and a patriot. 








Wuat the infamous, thieving, boss 
boodler, Quay, of Pennsylvania, has 
done on a large scale for his political 
party to insure its disgrace and over- 
throw, the boss-boodler of Boston has 
done, in a small way, to disgrace the 
N.E.A. Sheldon, with his thimble- 
riging boodle schemes, ought to be 
repudiated by all decent educators 
and the people everywhere. 


THE FRISCO LINE. 








Is the popular route from Western 
Kansas to all points in Southern 
Kansas, Southwestern Missouri, 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 
nearest Ticket Agent of the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 





senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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3 give poder on page. It is an admitted 
ary of fact that when the teachers of Miss- 
ouri wisely and zealously put more 
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id eX- B superintendent of Public Instruction 
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, Alli- THE great need of the Louisiana 
young public school system is money. In 
aftas i the levying of school revenues the 
m for State is hampered in many ways. A 
constitutional provision limits the 
rate of taxation to six mills. Out of 
lature B this must be paid the interest upon 
entire Bthe heavy State debt incurred 
1 UP Bduring reconstruction days when 
field, — plunder was the watchword. Then 
tional B the expenses of building, repair- 
Paul. Bing and maintaining of levees is a 
field. & heavy drain upon the State’s finances. 
t. As it is those schools which depend 
, boss for sustenance upon the State’s pro- 
ile rata apportionment, must keep open 
iti cal fy DUé little more than three months in 
unite. the year. Cities and towns makea 
much better showing, bringing the 
n has 
ie average up to four months and a half 
mble- for the whole State, which, though 
te te inadequate, is an improvement over 
ateis the past state of affairs. 

TE only remedy by which the edu- 
cational condition may be improved, 
lies in self-dependance or local taz- 

stern ation. Not but what we believe that 
the State and National government 
ern should co-operate with the community 
jouri, in the education of the citizen. The 
and status of a community is to be judged 
dress by the quality of its citizens. The 
‘risco progress of a Stateis to be gauged by 
Pas- the moral and material advancement 


of its communities. Independent of the 





established and direct relation with 
every individual under its domination; 
and this relation being one of intelli- 
gent co-operation and allegiance on 
the one side, should be one of fostering 
and promotive interest on the other. 
An intelligent citizen is a product of 
value to any free government on 
earth. His worth is greatest to the 
community wherein he abides; less, 
but only relatively so, to the State; 
and least, to the nation at large. The 
education of the citizen is not to be 
monopolized by the general govern- 
ment. Neither is it a concern of the 
State solely. It is the business of the 
community (city or town) whose ex- 
penditures should be supplemented 
by the State and the National govern- 
ment in proportion as they are bene- 
fitted by the community’s efforts, or 
in proportion to what the community 
does for itself in the matter of pro- 
ducing good and intelligent citizens. 





INDIVIDUAL strength is a com; ound 
development of personal effort and 
self-reliance. Paternalism begets 
weakness. Towns and rural districts 
there are in Louisiana that in place of 
repining at the meagreness of the 
State’s bounty and seeming content 
with two or three months of school, 
have resolutely set to work and by 
local taxation and subscription have 
instituted and are maintaining a pro- 
gressive public school system. These 
towns stand out with bold individual- 
ity from the dark educatiohal back- 
ground of the State, and serve as 
shining examples by which the way 
of more backward places may be 
lighted to like successes. Among 
those which have established bright 
public school records for themselves 
may be mentioned: Monroe, Baton 
Rouge, New Iberia, Lake Charles, 
Alexandria, Donaldsville, and others. 

A hope is entertained that the day 
is not far distant when the United 
States will assume entire charge of 
the Mississippi levees, this will enable 
Louisiana to augment her school fund 
very materially. 





PEARL RIVER, LA., Jan, 20, 1891,— 
EpDIToR AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen:—The set of Dickens’ 
works, complete in fifteen volumes, 
came all safe and give entire satisfac- 
tion. I wish every household in La. 
had such a treasure. 
Yours Respectfully, 
Ava WELSH. 
See coupon order on page 9 how to 
get them free. 
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_ two, the National government has an 


A STRONG APPEAL. 





“ Indeed, it’s true,’”’ 
—SHAK,. 

BOUT one hundred and fifty of 

the leading educators of Illinois 
signed the following appeal to School 
Directors : ‘* The undersigned, County 
Superintendent and Teachers of Ill 
inois, call the attention of school 
directors to the great need of furnish- 
ing every school with plenty of Goop 
BLACKBOAERDS, all around the room; 
AN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY ; 
A SET oF OUTLINE MAps, and 
A Goop GLOBE. 
These tools are to the teacher what 
the sledge-hammer is to the black” 
smith,—the saw to the carpenter, the 
ax to the woodman, or the plow to the 
farmer. 
Therefore, no district, however poor 
can afford to do without these necces- 
sary helps, 
With Blackboards, Outline Maps, 
and a Globe, any teacher can do from 
two to ten times as much work in 
quantity, and tenfold better work in 
quality. 
The immediate use of these much- 
needed implements can not be too 
strongly urged upon ali school officers 
and teachers, because they are as es- 
sential to the success and prosperity 
of the school as the desks and seats 
in the school house. 
Reason demands these implements 
in the schéol-room as potently as 
necessity calls for the axe, the plow 








These things arenot only invaluable, 
but are absolutely necessary to the 
success of every school. 

In fact the school law says (Sec. 43 
and 48), that directors shall provide 
the necessary articles for all schools.” 
This is a wise, timely and profitable 
provision of the schcol-law, too. 


THE wisest teachers say and insist 
upon it that geography, by the use ot 
maps, and history should be studied 
together. 
Geography is place. 
History is events. 
Events without place are merely 
stories. Place without events is sim- 
ply emptiness. Events imply places, 
but place alone means nothing. 
History includes geography, and 
whon well and properly taught, gives 
the best and most lasting knowledge 
to the latter study. Geography, pur- 
sued by itself, is one of the most ster- 
ile of studies. It afforcs little mental 
exercise save to the memory, and upon 
that it takes no lasting hold. Anyone 
will be convinced of this who attempts 
to recall the geography lessons learned 
in childhood, or even five years ago. 
Let geography and history be 
studied together with the constant 
use of maps. 





WHAT a mighty and a rare blessed- 
ness fills the heart of the real teacher 
as they see pupils flower out into 
beauty, strength and power—not stop- 
ping when they stop, but rising ever 
higher to pour floods of sunshine into 





and the hoe upon the farm. 


all the valleys below them. 
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J.B.Merwin, 


T-HESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


704 





J. B. MERWIN, 


Dear Sir: 


best Crayons in usual quantity. 





SLATED PAPER 


BLACKBOARDS, 


POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards. 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


Corumaia, Mo., Sept. sth. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louie, Mo 


Please send me as soon as possible, TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
of yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
to let you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
chased of you five years ago isstillin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
unless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a bard finished wall. Send also your 


Yours Truly, 
R. P. RIDER, 
President Stephen’s College, 
Coluiabia, Mo. 


We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 
tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 


For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
im Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


1120, PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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_ Iv would seem now that we have a 
leader at the head of educational af- 
fairs on the United States so compe- 
tent, so generous, so conciliatory and 
so helpful with all that there can be 
such unity of purpose and effort as to 
illuminate the nation and hasten the 
progress of an adequate school system 
for the educations of all the people in 
every Statein the Uuion. We hope 
to see the most generous and loyal 
co-operation of all the educational 
forces at work to this wise and benefi- 
cient end. 





In order to ingraft in the paying 
members of the N. E. A.a respect for 
the eelf-elected officers and their law 
it will be necessary that the law shall 
be executed for the ‘‘common good’’ 
thatit shall recognize the principle 
equality in all members. The tool 
president informed the paying mem- 
bers at St. Paul that they have no 
rights and conducted its affaires on 
that basis. He said “all its affairs 
were necessarily in the hands of its 
officers and committees’’ and they are 
self-electing ! 


Let the children in all our schools 
hear often thechorus of all wise men 
and poets, extolling character, virtue 
and learning, so that they shall not 
wish to carry the ignorance and 
weakness of youth over, into middle 
life and old age and atill be infants 
in all else but years. 








MISSISSIPPI. 

Hon. J. R. Preston, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Mis- 
sissippi seems to be infusing new life 
into all the educational departments 
of this State. The public and private 
schools are working in harmony and 
a large number of the school officers 
as well as the leading citizens of the 
State are giving special attention to 
the establishment of a good system of 
¢raded schools. Take for instance as 
an example 

M’COMB CITY. 
McComb City, a beautiful, thriving, 
prosperous town, located on the Jili- 
nois Central Railroad in Pike County, 
Mississippi. It contains about 3,000 
inhabitants. ThelI. C, R. R. shops 
are located here and about 750 men 


find employment therein. Many 
Northern and Western people have 
emigrated bere and are well pleased 
with the location on account of its 


healthfalness and genial climate. 


The especial pride of the town and 
the greater attraction for people seek- 
ing homes in the “Sunny South” is 


the magnificent graded school, sup- 
ported by the town for nine months 
in ayear. The enrollment is nearly 
800 pupils, with six teachers, besides 
the superintendent. 





PROF. W. B. MIXON. 


Prof. W. B. Mixon, the superinten- 
dent, is a successful teacher, though 
only 24 years of age. He resigned the 
county superintendency, to which po- 
sition he was elected last year, to take 
charge of the supertendency of schools 
in this city. He is only assisted by 
Misses Lulu Felder, Dora Brumfield, 
Fannie Evans, Annie Alexander, 
Maggie and Jennie Hanrahan. The 
school contains a flourishing musical 
department and circulating library. 
The efficient Board of Trustees are 
Messrs. H. Corbrey, H. R. Hammonp 
and R. E. Edwards. Much credit is 
due the progressive Mayor, Dr. O. B. 
Quinn, for the establishment of this 
institution which is doing so much not 
only for MaComb City but to tone up 
the educational sentiment of the sur- 
rounding country. 


as 


Can short-hand be successfully 
taught by mai]? For the benefit of 
our readers who may have any doubts 
on the question we submit the follow- 
ing: 

I learned short-hand from Prof. 
Moran by mail and take pleasure in 
stating that the lessons were always 
practical, clear, and entirely satis- 
factory. I attained a speed of one 
hundred and eighty words a minute ; 
served one year as Official Steno- 
grapher for the Fifteenth Judicial 
District of Kansas, with headquarters 
at Beloit. Am at present engaged 
with the Missouri Pacific Co. 

Iknow many others who learned 
short-hand successfully by the same 
plan. Will willingly give turther 
facts to anyone who cares to write me. 

Respectfully, 
Harry E. DeGRoFr, 
Gen. Frt. Dept. Mo. Pacific Ry. Co. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11, 1890. 








EvERY soul is a: mine ready to be 


















and often do repeat, 1 find that{ can nowcom 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.”’ 


read and studied by every teacher.’’ 


rege aae iy 
BISHOP JOEN HB. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautau 
. “I fully endorse your system as sound in philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.” 
REV. JESSE L. HURLBUT, D. D., Principal of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, writes: 
“I have been working on your plan and have committed to memory five of St. Paul’s epistles— 
Ephesians, Philippians, Collossians, First and Second Timothy. All of these I can now repeat, 





qua Literary and Scientific Circle, writes: 


mit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 


SUPT. EB. W. WEAVER, Secretary of the “Library of Education,’’ Cincinnati, writes: 
“The simplicity of the method and helpfulness of its suggestions are wonderful. It should be 


Particulars on Application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. 
JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, Room E, 243 Broadway, New York. 





BY HENRY E 
NEW ORL 


—FROM THE— 


Cincinnatti Commercial Gazette. 
SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1889. 


“One of the most elaborate text-books ever 
preduced in the South is A Higher History of 
the United States, by Henry E. Chambers. It 
is well printed and profasely illustrated. The 
Civil War is treated from a conservative 
Southern point of view. The author holds that 
both sides were right in motives. The tone of 


Mr. Chambers looks forward hopefully to a 
great national future. Evidently, the author 
is a man of moderation as well as of learning.” 


Dr. Holbrook, of the Creat National 
Normal University. Lebanon, O. 
“We are delighted with this book. It isa 
successful effort te teach history to a section 
WITHOUT SECTIONALISM. It is a Southern His- 
tory, but it is generously cosmopolitan and 
national in spirit. By this we do not mean 
that Southern ideas are sacrificed or ignored ; 
neither do we mean that Northern ideas are 
depreciated or disregarded. The author fairly 
states the ideas of all sections without rancor 
or partianship, without a shade of truckling or 
brag. The events of our nation’s history are 
fully and fairly recorded. 


Chicago Herald. 
“As a rule, the historian (Prof. Cnambers) 


94 and 96 Canal Street, 


the book is not calculated to stir up strife, and 


—-A HIGHER- 


History of the United States! 


. CHAMBERS. 
EANS, LA. 





| writes in a commendable spirit of patriotism. 

| takes no look of regret backwards, but urges 
| the South to press onward and build up on 
| the lines of a new civilization. He has tried 
to deal fairly with his great theme.” 


Magazine of American History, N. 
| Y. City. 
“ One of the best School Histories that has 

| come into our hands in many a year. It is a 
text-book that we can cordially recommend to 
| teachers and committees.’’ 
Eta C. SABIN, Supt. or SCHOOLS, PORTLAND, 
| ORE., WRITES: “ We have in use as reference 
| books of every school history published, but 
| find none as valuable as yours. Few have suc- 
| ceeded in joining a true conception of historic 
| values with a remarkable knowledge of tech- 
| nical requirements as you have done. A good 
| teacher might arrange for herself (in a blank 

pook) much of the supplemental matter you 
give, but it would only te after years of patient 
| experience. 


The above is disinterested testimony to the 
value of the Hansell Histories as superior text- 
books. Their introduction and use in the 
| public schools of Nashville, Vicksburg, Merid- 
ian, Birmingham, Dallas, Raleigh, Charlotte, 
New Orleans, and many other school centres of 
the South is the strongest testimony of their 
adaptability to Southern school use. Write 
for full particulars. 





F F. HANSELL & BRO., 
o—PUBLISHE R.—o 


NEW ORLEANS, LA: 





QUATRAINS. 


Lord and Judge. 


The artist that framed the earth 
Is the lord and patron of art; 
The judge of a poet’s worth 
Is the poet that made the heart. 


Easier. 


To stoop to the world and drift 
With the world and its decree 
Is easier than to lift 
The world andits vote'to thee. 


The Miser and the Lover. 


The miser would be poor 
If he owned earth and heaven; 
The lover asks no more 
If but one gift be given. 
—Matthew Richey Knight. 
In New England Magazine for Janu- 
ary. 








fired by a spark of intelligence. 


Ir should be remembered and re- 
stated that it is the work done by our 


these forty-two great commonwealths 
of the United States have been able 
to found and maintain their separate 
constitutions, governments, liberties 
and unparalelled progress. 

THERE are, of course, two great and 
essential parts of religion which can 
and should be taught in all our 
schools, without disturbing or trench- 
ing upon the ground of any of the 
“sects’’- piety, the law of God, and 
goodness the love of man. 








INTELLIGENCE is always the foun- 
| tain of progress, the purveyor of 
power to the people. Our schoolsand 
teachers work for, and stand for, and 
live for the spread of intelligence. 
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By all means let us unite and to help 
to build up the schools and thus in- 
sure success. Every good school and 
every strong teacher helps and 
strengthens all others. Let us waik 
in the light and thus inspire others to 
press on in the same direction. Each 
can contribute something to the gen- 
eral good and so create in every neigh- 
borhood and school an association for 
the culture of mind and heart and 
character. 

These are they, that lift up and in- 
spire; these are they, who redeem us 
from barbarism ; from slavery to ig- 
norance and animalism, vice and 
crime. : 

Let us multiply these agencies of 
regeneration and the number of those 
‘who come up hither in every way pos- 
sible, 


Ir is said that one of the German 
noblemen wrote Madame de Stael 
that she could postpone her contem- 
plated visit until his daughter was 
old enough to receive so intellectual a 
person. 


WE must educate for the whole of 
life, not for a part of it, for in this 
country the citizen is the whole, not a 
part. He is liable to become the 
maker of laws as weli as its obedient 
subject. The knowledge, the habits, 
the principles, the tastes which the 
teacher gives or leaves to his pupils, 
work either for or against them in all 
their future eareer, for what we put 
into the first of life we put into the 
whole of life. Are the teachers we 
employ competent to shape the whole 
future of your child? 











The moral dwarf, Sheldon, and 
the unscrupulous tyrant and ‘‘tool’’ 
president, Canfield, injected the 
gangrene of their own selfishness 
into the councils and conduct 
of the N. E. A. until the inevita- 
ble explosion came at St. Paul. A real 
surgeon has no pity for gangrene; he 
knows it must go—or life must go. 





No person—not even “the paying 
members’’ of the N. E. A. can make a 
motion or a comment, or a suggestiqn 
in its meetings—as ‘“‘all its affairs,” 
including all motions, all comments, 
all suggestions ‘are necessarily in the 
hands of its officers and committees’’ 
and these officers and committees are 
self-electing. If evera more infamous 
unrighteous, tyranical cabal was or- 
ganized for “‘boodle” we have yet to 
hear of it. Bicknell organized this in- 
famous scheme of plunder and the 

_ moral dwarf, Sheldon, has carried it 
on all these years, as no one has been 
| allowed to cast a vote in theN.E.A. but 
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Let us have such a day; let us have 
it celebrated in every school district 
in the country. 

Plant the trees on the school-house 
grounds, name them, care for them, 
and under their grateful, refreshing 
shade the children, young and old, 
shall learn the dearest, sweetest les- 
son of life. 

In many of the States, even now— 

**Nature’s sepulchre is breaking, 

And the earth, her gloom forsaking, 

Into life and light is waking. 
The remarkable book by Charles R. 
Skinner, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State of New 
York, “The Arbor Day Manual,’ a 
complete guide for Arbor Day Exer- 
cises, can be secured in time for use in 
most cases. Take up a collection and 
secure it, and you and your patrons, 
too, will wonder, when the exercises 
are over, why in the world this beau- 
tiful, patriotic, on-reaching, grateful 
day was never observed before. 

Our valuable cotemporary, the Bos- 
ton Journal of Education, says: ‘‘There 
is no other work published, there will 
probably never be a work published 
upon Arbor Day to compare for a 
moment with this elaborate, classic, 
brainy, in-toych-with-nature volume. 

The best thing any State can do for 
the perpetuation of Arbor Day is to 
require that this book be placed in 





A MODEL ELM. 


‘*These mossed trees 
That have outlived the eagle.’’ 





ARBOR DAY. 
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every school-room within its borders. 
Where the State neglects it, every 
city and town should supplement; 
where the city. and town fail, every 
teacher should see that it is provided; 
and where the teachers neglect it, the 
children should takeitup. Tt is the 
one great work absolutely indispens- 
able to every school. The author is 
evidently in love with nature, and is 
specially in touch with her through 
every branching, budding, leafing, 
blooming tree. 

Itis a marvelous compilation, and 
supplies enough fresh material for a 
celebration each year for several 
years.” pres 

Here is a specimen of a ‘-recitation’”’ 
from its pages on “LIFE’s FOREST 
TreEss,’’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 


The day grows brief; the atternoon is slanting 
Down to the west; there is no time to waste. 
If you have any seed of good for planting, 
‘ou must, you must make haste. 


Not as of old do bb enjoy earth’s pleasures 
(The only joys that last are those we give). 

Across the grave you cannot take gains, treasures; 
But good and kind deeds live. 


I would not wait for any great achievement; 
You may not live to reach that far off goal, 
Speak soothing words to some heart in bereave- 


ment— 
Aid some up-struggling soul. 
Teach some weak life to strive for independence; 
Reach out a hand to some one in sore need, 
Though it seem idle. yet in their descendants 
May blossom this chance seed. 


On each life path, like costly flowers faded 


And cast away, are pleasures that are dead; 
Good ore e trees, whereunder, fed and 
8 
Souls yet unborn may tread. - 








THE Illinois Central R. R. Co., have 
three short, interesting and important 
items in this issue that no one can 
afford to miss reading. The Cairo 
Short Line item is thrown in, as it 





_ this sebeming, unscrupulous pigmy. 


were, gratuitously. 


INTELLIGENOF stands for progress, 
power and immortality—ignorance for 
weakness, disease and disolution. 


Our teachers and schools are the | Rhode Island 
champions and purveyors of intelli- | Ve™mont 


By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. Asa remedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
eauses them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of the 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


9 s 
Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 

“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I be¢ame so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did 1). 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.”—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
56th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

“Ayer’s Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“TI was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” — George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


» , 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by ail Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 








PROSPEROUS. 


‘* Which ever has, and ever shall be growing.”’’ 
—SHAK. 
R. EDWIN D. MEAD, in the 
New England Magazine, re- 
fates the idea that New England, as a 
whole, is not growing and prosper- 
ous. He says: ‘ 

“The New Englander need not fall 
into a panic; but he will do well if he 
learns to love the country better him- 
self, and to live more in the country, 
resisting the feverish and unwhole- 
some impulse to huddle forever in the 
town, and if he magnifies the farmer’s 
calling, he will help the case if he 
does something toward carrying into 
the country what is best in the town, 
and the hunger for which so often 
drives the lonely young man and 
woman from the farm—the library, 
the lecture, music, art, a living 
church, and whatever es possible 
the valid sharing in the larger and 
significant interests of life. 

ew England, as a whole, was 
never 80 owners or prosperous as 
to-day. e@ census does not s 
the language of discouragement, Let 
us compare the popals on of ‘the six 
States, as given by the recent census 


and the preceding one: 


PR lation Population 
Seon. In 1880. 


745,861 622,700 
648, 
1,788,085 


New Hampshire... 875,827 346,991 
\ 276,681 


SOS seeree cceeee 











gence and power to the people. 


otal............... 4,602,904 4,010,529 








NEW BOOKS. 





“Open Sesame!’ Edited by Mrs. 
B. W. Bellamy and Mrs. M. W. Goodwin. Vol- 
umes 1, 2 and 3. 

“Open Sesame!’ is a collection of prose and 
verse comprising more than a thousand selections 
carefully edited and arranged for committing to 
memory. 

It is in no sense an Elocutionist’s Manuel, the 
editors having made the first test of each selection 
“It is worth learning” and the second “Is it 
adapted to recitation?’’ 

The book is representative of English literature 
and also comprises many translations from for- 
eign sources. Its various departments contain 
many of the famaliar classics and also many ex- 
tracts from late literature never before included in 
such a collection. It is arranged in three volumes, 
each complete in itself, and specially adapted, to 
the age for which it is intended. Volume one is 
designei for children from four to ten years old; 
volume two for those from ten to fourteen and 
volume three for the oldest students. The pur- 
pose of the book is totrain the memory, to edu- 
cate the literary taste, and to supply the student 
with the long needed standard collection of 
poetry and prose for recitation. Ginn & Co., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

Old Mortality. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
{Ciassics for Children.] Pp. 504. $0.70. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

From Oolony to Commonwealth. Stories of 
the Revolutionary Days in Boston. By Nina 
Moore Tiffany. Pp. 180. $0.70. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

Quintus Curtius. Edited by Dr. Harold N. 
Fowler. Pp. 96. $0.30. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The eleventh annual report of the 
New York Free Circulating Library shows that 
the circulation has been, for 1890, 402,701, and only 
twenty books have been lost. The character of 
the reading has steadily improved. Mrs. Francis 
P. Kinnicutt, Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, reports that during the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1890, the expenses have been 
$22,782,03, and receipts $35,202.79. The buildings 
and the books are gifts of private individuals. 
The reading-rooms are open daily, Sundays in- 
claded. 


Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. Mary Jacobi, 
Dr. Osler (physician in chief of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital), Miss Thomas (Dean of B-yn Mawr), 
and Dr, Folsom, of Boston, all take part in a most 
interesting series of Open Letters to be published 
in the February Century. on the opening of the 


On the other hand, there is no reasonable 
gronnd for doubting thatthe chief difficulty lies 
in the methods of teaching—and still more in al! 
lack of teaching, to say nothing of methods in the 
primary schools, With daily exercises in Eng- 
lish composition, from the first grade on, all that 
is possible would be accomplished. Though here 
also two restrictions are essential, The one is 
that technicalities shall be kept at a minimum; 
and the second ig that the themes, without being 
trivial, shall be kept within the range of the rela- 
tive maturity (or immaturity) on the part of the 
pupils. 

This kind of work has been tested and proven to 
be easily practicable in the lowest grades. This 
was done in the public schools of a Western town 
twenty years ago, 

Without extending these remarks as to remedial 
agencies any further it seems no more than rea- 
sonable to add that of all the “‘enterprises” which 
the fertiltiy of editorial management has thus far 
developed in the interests of wider circulation of 
newspapers, this of the Boston Herald is the most 
legitimate and worthiest. The ideal newspaper 
should be, not merely a reflector of public senti- 
ment, but a positive leader of public intelligence 
into rational and therefore healthful lines of ac- 
tivtiy. Such a leader the Boston Herald has 
shown itselt to be. 


Principles of Political Economy. By 
Arthur Latham Perry, LL.D. Orrin Sage, 
Professor of History and Political Economy in 
Williams College. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1891. Pp. 599. 

Professor Perry has long been befure the public 
as awriter upon Political Economy. His Intro- 
duction to Political Economy is in its fifth edition, 
while another and larger work under the simple 
title Political Economy has reached the twenty- 
first edition. 

The present treatise is the ripened fruit of a 
life-long study devoted to this theme, so facinat- 
ing to many, soimportantto all. Indeed, precisely 
as such ripened fruit of study it is in a special 
sense a significant psychological phenomenon. 
The author himself lets us into the secret. Using 
his former book with his classes from year to year, 
such repeated reviews resulted in repeated and 
finally in radical revision of that work (the essen- 
tial principles remaining unchanged). But now 
so familiar has it all become to him that for the 
sake of continued freshness he has felt himself 
impelled to recast the whole subject and give it a 
more compact and more severely scientific form. 

Not that the present volume is technical in any 
repellant sense. On the contrary, itis clear and 





:ohns Hopkins Medical School to women. 


Iron-Smelting by Modern Methods 
wil be the subject of the February article of the 
American Industries Series now running in The 
Popular Science Monthly. Every man who 
wishes to understand the progress of the great in- 
dusiries that have made the wealth and prosperity 
of the United States should read this series. 


The Boston Herald Prize Scholar- 
ships. The plan from its inception to its com- 
pletion. With the compliments of the Boston Her- 
ald, Pp. 58. 

Thi8 handsome brochure sent out by the Boston 
Herald, contains, as the title page announces, an 
account of the offer which that journal made in 
February, 1890, of two prizes (one of $600 and one 
of $400) for the two best English compositions, to 
be written by members of classes graduating from 
High Schools, and other schools of like grade, 
within the states of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, 

The account is extremely interesting in many 
ways. ‘ The purpose in giving these scholarships 
in the way proposed was two-fold; first, to assist 
two bright, capable young persons in obtaining a 
collegiate education; second, to arouse among 
the students of our dary schools a t 


vig » the theme being handled with the skill 
and ease of the veteran. 

Professor Perry claims as the distinctive feature 
of his work the elimination of certain confused 
terms, and the confusion of treatment consequent 
upon their use. Especially has he improved the 
central deflinitions of the science by substituting 
the term value in place of the time honored, but 
extremely vague, category wealth. 

His introductory chapter, in which he unfolds 
his doctrine of value as the basis of the entire 
science of Political Economy, seems to us par- 
ticularly forcible and in the main convincing. 
For example, his presentation of the relation of 
buyerand seller (whether of commodities or of 
personal services, or of credit-claims)emphasizes 
so strongly that one cannot afterwards easily for- 
get, this essential point: that each party to the 
transaction is at once buyer andseller. He further 
brings into strong relief the facts(which‘ought to be 
obvious to all) that exchange d:pends upon 
mutual confidences; that trade is, in its essential 
nature, a rational process (however much it may 
be preverted in specific instances) ; that all com- 
merce is educational, nay ethical in its results, 
seeing that it is a constant stimulus to intelligence 
and a constant occasion for the exercise of self- 
restraint as well as of positive energies in pur- 





interest in English literature, and at the same 
time, to make a practical test of the work that was 
being done in these schools in this imp 


of definite, rational ends; that, in short, 
Political Economy is to be classed as a moral 
science. 


hel 





branch of education.” 

The interest aroused extended, indeed, far beyond 
the schools directly referred to. Not merely their 
pupils and teachers, but, besides these, college 
presidents, editors of educational and also of 

aily journals engaged in a general discussion of 
the plan and its purposes. 

It really amounted, indeed, to a case of “‘Great 
Expectations.” And possibly it was in some 
measure to these expectations, wrought upto an 
undue, if not to a really romantic, degree that this 
direct result in literary effort on the part of the 
competitors seemed so disappointing. For at 
best, Commencement day still leaves in a very im - 
mature state, the young people who have com- 
pleted the work of a secondary school. 


D all of this is more or less the common 
property of works on this subject, but Professor 
Perry has emphasized it al] in a very effective way. 

Another point, which we can only briefly men- 
tion, is that while labor may originally be the 
creator of value, as recent extreme theorists are 
fond of saying, there is an aggregation of values 
which goes to aid the existing generation of labor 
and which, therefore, enters as a factor into pres - 
ent production. This is especially the case in 
improved lands—the “increment” of value of 
which, if unearned by the present proprietor is 
also and equally unearned by the existing genera- 
tion of labor. Hence, as we take it, does Professor 
Perry regard Henry George as having missed some 
of the fundamental aspects of the subject. The con- 





sequence of which is seen in his extreme views as to 


the “confiscation of land’’ (which, by the way 
Mr, George himself explains away into a sort of 
perpetual ‘innocuous dessuetude” in his work on 
Progress and Poverty—a work from which it’seems 
a pity he should not have removed the froth before 
publishing) Atthe same time Professor Perry, 
with his radical views of free trade, quite readily 
grants that the famous author of Progress and 
Poverty has done and is doing much service in his 
advocacy of a radical simplification of the meth- 
ods of collecting the necessary revenues of the 
state. 

Professor Perry’s book is well worthy of careful 
study. Whoever devotes to it such study will find 
himself possessed of clear, and in the main, sound 
views as to the central questions involved in com- 
mercial activity. 

Outlines of Physiological Psychology. 
A Text-Book of Mental Science for Academies 
and Colleges. By George Trumbull Ladd, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Yale University. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1891. Pp. 505. 

The influehce of thods of investiga - 
tion has not been limited to the merely physical 
aspects ofscience. No subject not even metaphys- 
ics itself, has escaped the effects of the “‘experi- 
mental methods.” Most of all has the science 
of psychology come under this influence. So that 
instead of the dry results of more or less doubtful 
value, attained by the process of mere introspec- 
tion we have entertaining illustrated volumes de- 
scribing the physical and chemical constitution of 
the nervous system with more or less frequent 
remarks as to the way in which this complex and 
delicate structure is supposed to serve the needs of 
the functional activity of the soul—if there be a 
soul. (Compare Bastian. The Brain as an Organ 
of Mind. N.Y. Ed. P. 140.) 

At the same time, this apparent substitution of 
the study of physiology forthat of psychology is 
far from being without value for the latter science. 
No doubt the human body in general, and the 


a 





which mind is the function. And when we recall 
the strong grounds which modern science has 
adduced to show that while structure limits func- 
tion, it is function which primarily determines 
structure, we need not be in the least alarmed. 
For we have here practically only a slightiy dis- 
guised restatement of the doctrine that mind is 
the actor or agent of which body is the means or 
‘nstrument. 

Such, indeed, is the clear conviction of the chief 
autohrities in this comparatively new mode of 
studying mind (for example, Fechuer and 
Wundt, in Germany). And as for Professor Ladd 
one need not read far in his works on the subject 
of phyosilogical psychology to see that he does 
not forget the agent in the study of the instru- 
ment; but rather that to him the latter is of inter- 
est precisely because of its intimate and intricate 
relation to the former. 

True, the physiological aspect of psychology is 
of importance chiefly in the study of the simpler 
phases of psychical ph tion, per- 
ception, sentiment of the agreeable and disagree- 
able, the instinctive aspect of the will, etc.—but 
in this field the physiological aspect is essential. 








Ladd that sensations “*form the basis of intellectual 


phase can be rightly understood save in vital rela- 
tion to all the others. 


to all thoughtful people and the careful and pro- 
work in the school-room. 


to this work which, of all those available in Eng- 
lish, is best adapted to the needs of the teacher. 
And this further remark seems especially worth 
adding here: 
precisely the rudimentary phases of mind with 


to know the higher psychology and to know how 


latter. 








furnishes for $1.50. See page 9. 





nervous system in particular, is the structure of 


For though one may hesitate to say with Professor 


attainment and development’’ (p. 163), yet there 
can be no reasonable doubt that sensations are 
the rudimentary phenomena in the development 
of mind—a development characterized by absolute 
continuity, and in which, therefore, no single 


Did space permit, we would be glad to make 
further and extened references to this very able 
presentation of a subject so profoundly interesting 


longed study of which is so essential to successful 
It must suffice here to 
call the attention of the readers of the JouRNAL 


That in public school work it is 


which the teacher has to deal. So that the 
teacher here has especial need of familiarity with 
just that aspect of psychology that has come to be 
described as physioligical, Though also he ought 


to subordinate in his own mind the former to the 


THAT coupon order offer gives to 
every teacher in the United States 
three or four times as much reading 
matter as any other journal of educa- 
tion published in the United States 


Littell’s Living A 

S LIVING AZG, 
ie Jan. 1, 1891, Tue Livinc Acr 

entered upon its 188th Volume. 
Ithas met with constant com, 

mendation and success, 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

it gives more than Three and 

.{a@ Quarter Thousand dov- 
ble-column octavo pages of 

reading-matter yearly. It 





resents in an inexpensive 
iorm, considering its great 
amount of matter, with h- 








ness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness no- 
where else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales 
Sketches of vel and Discovery, 4 
Scientific, peeonieel. Historical, 
Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, 
It is therefore invaluable to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM. 
PLETE compilation of an indispensable current 
literature— indispensable because it embraces the 


ProtABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in aul Yranches of pk, gyrase Politics, 
an rt, 


OPINIONS. 

“It is nearly half a century since the first vol- 
ume of this sterling publication came from the 
press, and to-day it stands the most perfect publi- 
cation of its kind in the world. ‘There is but one 
Livinc AGE, though many have essayed imita- 
tions, While their intent has no doubt been 
worthy, they have lacked that rare discriminating 
judgment, that fineness of acumen, and that 

een appreciation of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LitTeLi’s Livinc AGE the 
incomparablé publication that it is.—Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“It is indispensible to intelligent people in this 
busy day.”—New York Evangelist. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take 
its place in enabling the busy reader to keep up 
with current literature.”— Episcopal Recorder. 
Philadelphia. : 1 

‘It is comparably the finest literary production 
of modern times. It embraces within its scope the 
matured thoughts, on all subjects, of the greatest 
authors and ripest scholars in Europe.”--Herald 
and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, 
all are found here.”—The Watchman, Boston. 

“The readers miss very little that is important 
in the periodical domain.””—Boston Fournal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that 
it never offers a dry or valueless page.”—New 
York Tribune. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course 
of modern thought and literature.” —Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

ag on | weekly, it has a great advantage over 
the monthly magazines and reviews.” —San-Fran- 
cisco Chronicle 

“For the amount of reading matter contained, 
the subscription is extremely low.”—Christian 
Advocate, Nashville. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.”—TZhe Churchman, New York 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant 
with the very best literature of this and other 
countries, it is indispensible.”—Central Baptist, 
St. Louis. 

“In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing 
in the realm of current literature.””— Canada Pres- 
byterian, Toronto. 

Published WEEKLY at raed a year, free of pos- 
tage, or for $10.50, Taz Livinc AGE and any one 
of the American $4 monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly 
or Bazar) will be sent for one year, postpaid; or for 
$9.50, Toe Livinc AGz and Scribner's Magazine 
orthe St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing more than one other period- 
ical with one copy of the Livinc Ace will be 
sent on application. Address, 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


By ALL means take the local State 
educational papers first. No teacher 
can afford to overlook or ignore their 
own State paper—but your State, 
large as itis, and important as it is, 
is a small affair as compared with all 
the others and it is quite as import- 
ant that teachers and educators 
should know all about all the other 
States as about their present local 
domicil. It is what we don’t know 
‘that limits and hurts us. See coupon 
order for further suggestions,on page 9. 











THE people of Kansas have decided 
by vote that they want something be- 
sides an ‘‘Irredescent Dream’ or a 
‘“tool’”’ in the United States Senate. 
Ingalls voted for an appropriation to 
help the calves of the State, but 
against an appropriation to help 
educate the children. Ingalls retires. 





You will find something of interest 
epee i your Sante, tos, nee 
cou order on page 9—a rare an 
Stok selection 
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